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OBJECT, VIEWS, AND TOPICS, 


‘ Q! Harpress!” exclaims the moral poet, “ our being’s end and 
aim!” and all must allow the justice of the exclamation. 

Happiness is, indeed, the real “ summum bonum,” the greatest good, 
“ the one thing needful.” Instinct and reason alike proclaim it. It is 
the reward proposed equally by cominon sense, by philosophy, and by 
religion, for industry, for knowledge, and for virtue; and every one, 
whatever his rank or station, his abilities, habits, or disposition, will, on 
reflection, recognise it as his ultimate object. 

“The Happiness of the greatest number,” maintains the most 
profound theorist of the present general system of human intercourse, 
“ is the only legitimate object of society.” The most liberal politician 
of this system affirms the same of government: and its most benig- 
nant moralist, while concurring in the position, yet pronounces, with 
little less than despondence, that if happiness be the true Elixir 
of life, it is as undiscovered, probably as undiscoverable, as that 
of the alchymist. They all, from a survey of mankind under this system, 
conclude with the poet, that “ Man never ¢s, but always ¢o be blest ;” 
or from them, 


? 


** Oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the sum of human bliss so small.” 


“ The Happiness of all,” say we, “ e-d a@ much superior happiness to 
that of any under the present system, is our object.” We further say, 
that this system not only does not promote, but scarcely, if at all, admits 
the happiness of any. 
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The latter assertion experience fully bears us out in. Who feels 
happy in the present system? If any one in any degree does, it is 
only in proportion as he withdraws from this system’s operation and 
influence. 

Indeed, for this system, society is a misnomer. The original object 
of society was, and the legitimate object is, not more to protect 
from violence, than to procure for, and secure to all its members, by 
the mutual assistance of all, the means of sustenance, comfort, and 
happiness. A great authority defines it, “ the union of many in ore 
general interest ;” and the accuracy of the definition will not be 
questioned. Its object then, in the fewest words, is—together with 
general protection, general acquisition, or acquisition for all in common. 

The object of the present system, on the contrary, is individual 
acquisition. The necessary consequence is general competition in the 
road to wealth, to rank, to power. This brings us continually into 
conflict with one another; our interests are placed in collision, in 
opposition; one man’s gain is another’s loss, and vice versa: our 
priority is obtained and preserved, as well by drawing and keeping 
back others, as by our own going forward: and force and cunning, 
violence and circumvention, become indispensable weapons, or all but 
inevitable resources. 

Thus, what is called Society, but what is in fact a wide deviation 


rom it, engendering artifices, deccits, and over-reachings, frauds and 


oppressions, jealousies, distrusts, and animosities, with all the angry 
passions of the human breast, instead, of smoothing our terrestrial 
journey, fills it with thorns, snares, aud precipices, and literally, in the 
words of the poet, “ one incessant struggle renders life.” By it, even 
the bounty of nature, that object of general desire, plenty, is converted 
into a source of calamity; and the advances of art and science 
in machinery and the means of production, keeping numbers unem- 
ployed, and reducing ihe employed to the lowest pittance of wages, 
become occasions of wide-spread privation and wretchedness, depravity, 
andcrime. Behold here its effects—effects as. contrary to all religion as 
to the happiness, even temporal, ofall classes, and especially of the higher, 
who are rendered by it still more unsatisfied, more difficult to be pleased, 
and more harassed with cares and anxieties, insatiable desires and 
corroding passions, than the lower. Though this would appear to 
require scarcely further illustration, it shall be more fully elucidated 
by the Co-operative Magazine hereafter, than this summary of views 
and topics will at present allow. 

We shall show, that it is only by the misapplication or misdirection 
of the powers of mankind, any individual is left in distress or want of 
any of the means of comfort ; that, as in general,even under the present 
system, every person usefully employed produces more than sufficient 
for himself the greater are the numbers of mankind, if their powers 


are properly applied and directed, the greater will be not only the 
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sufficiency but the surplus for all; and that consequently the foar of 
a superabundant population under our system is in the highest degree 
absurd. 

That our system, the system of general co-operation and community 
of property, will effect the superior happiness of all, as far as physical 
disease or infirmity does not prevent, it will be the leading feature of 
the Co-operative Magazine to prove. In this our method shall be 
strictly that pointed out by the great Bacon, for the ascertainment 
of truth. Our course will be that of the Experimental Philosophy. 
We shall attend to experiments and facts, and draw no conclusion but 
fromthem. Theory against them, we shall on our own part altogether 
avoid; without them, if we at all use, we shall claim for it only the 
regard due to mere conjecture. 

It will be necessary to define happiness, and show what it consists 
in; as it is the central point of our system, the grand pivot on which 
it turns. 

Happiness is the full and vivid satisfaction of the mind; and it 
consists in content and uninjurious enjoyment, that is, enjoyment not 
injurious either to oneself or to any other. 

Among the very first requisites to this satisfaction, it will readily be 
perceived, is employment, either bodily or mental; and the more 
energetic, without exhaustion, is the employment, the more full and 
vivid will be the satisfaction. The human mind is naturally active ; 
and, except in sleep, if even then, cannot with impunity be motionless 
or torpid. Occupation is as necessary to its health as circulation of 
the blood is to the body’s. Employed it must be, to know content or 
feel enjoyment ; for, by any want productive of pain, either bodily or 
mental, especially the latter, content and enjoyment are, according to 
the degree of the pain, destroyed or diminished ; and the want, which 
the unemployed mind invariably feels, is as invariably productive of 
uneasiness, of listlessness, and lassitude, and their inseparable attendant, 
mental pain. Indeed this pain is, not unfrequently, altogether unen- 
durable. “ All the importunities and perplexities of business,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ are softness and luxury compared with the incessant 
cravings of vacancy and the unsatisfactory expedients of idleness.” 


The poet says :— 
‘¢ The veriest pang the wretched find, 
Is rapture to the dreary void, 
The lifeless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feeling unemploy’d.”’ 


“ It is this t2tolerable vacuity of mind,” says Paley, “ which carries 
the rich and great to the race-course and the gaming-table.” It is this 
vacuity, says experience, which often arms them against themselves, 
and hurries them to self-destruction. If, also, employment is necessary 
to the health of the mind, exercise is to that of the body. Employment 


to the mind and exercise to the body are in some degree substitutes 
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for each other; but, for the full content and enjoyment which consti- 
tute happiness, they both, in due proportion, are necessary. 

We shall adduce practical caleulations and facts to prove, that 
the system, which the Co-operative Magazine advocates, will, by 
general co-operation, by the ready application of ail, or as many as 
will be found necessary, to whatever is most pressing, and by a right 
direction of their powers, as well as by the absence of all conflicting 
interests, and by a more economical, though a more fully sufficient 
consumption than the present, produce a most ample abundance of all 
the necessaries, conveniencies, and comforts, the elegancies and useful 
luxuries of life, for every individual of the community. Our system, 
we are sensible, some persons think would leave no stimulus to effort— 
no excitement to exertion; but we can easily show, that if it withdraws 
some of the present stimull, or incitements, it will leave such as are 
fully sufficient, nay, those most effectual. It will leave the desire of 
happiness, which, however happiness is called or apprehended, is, and 
has ever been, the most universal, most permanent, and most powerful 
of all desires, and which no system, of whatever kind, can make in the 
smallest degree less so. It will leave the impossibility of satisfying this 
desire, without resorting to the means of doing so; and consequently 
without resorting to employment and exertion, which, it will teach, are 
amongst the very first of those means. It will leave the disposition 
to gratify, sufficiently for health, our appetites, and to possess a plen- 
tiful supply of all the means to do so, which, it will teach, cannot be 
had without employment and exertion; and thus it will leave, even in 
these alone, incit¢ments fully sufficient for the production of an ample 
abundance of all the means of uninjurions enjoyment for all. 

We shall make it evident, that by community of property, coupled 
with this universal abundance, our system will remove all those sources 
of anxiety and irritation, distrust, dislike, and jealousy, which, per- 
mitting no person, on whom the present system acts with full influence, 
to feel any thing like content, deluge what is called society with so 
many evils, with so many sufferings, miseries, and horrors; that, as of 
course with the causes the consequences will cease, while by a proper 


arrangement of circumstances, it will gradually wean from their previ- 


ously contracted bad habits and evil propensities, such results as become 
members of it, and afford to the young, especially those born under it, 
an incaleulably better education than the present system, even under its 
most favourable circumstances, possibly admits of, content will be the 
resident of every bosom ; and that then indeed, © self-love and social will 
be the same,” all will “love their neighbours as theniselves,” and un- 
hounded confidence, and harmony, and happiness will universally prevail. 

By this “consummation so devoutly to he wished for,” it will be 
demonstrated, that the rich and the exalted will be greater gainers, 
as they at present are more deficient, in that possession of greatest, 
of only real value, happiness, than even the poor and the lowly. 
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The advocates of our system, we ate aware, many persone call wild 
theorists, deluded speculatists, at best, benevolent visionaries. But, 
besides experiments and facts, which, as has -been said before, we 
shall addice, we shall bring forward on our side, some of the first 
and brightest names on the records of authority—some of those who 
have been long looked up to as amongst the lights of mankind, the 
glories of human intellect and wisdom. 

We hear it sometimes said, that our system is contrary to human 
nature and the decrees of Providence. This opinion will be shown to 
proceed from a superficial observation of the one, and an erroncous 
judgment of what is considered the other. Those who take confined 
views of mankind, think that only those customs, habits, and dispo- 
sitions which they are accustomed to see in their limited horizon, can 
be according to human nature*, however different the circum- 
stances; and these they call the decrees of providence, though fact on 
fact can be cited to prove the reverse, and though Providence has 
never made any particular revelation of its decrees to them. Is there 
not at Jeast as wide a distance between savage life and the present 
system, as between the present system and ours? How different isman, 
how different are his gustoms, habits, and dispositions, not only in 
savage life, and what is called civilization, but in the different stages 
of the latter! Look at the Romans in the times of Romulus, of Junius 
Brutus, of Cincinnatus, of Scipio, of the emperors, and of the popes! 
Look at our own islanders in the days of Julius Casar, of Hengist 
and Horsa, of Alfred, of William the Conqueror, of the Henrys and 
Edwards, of the Jameses and Charleses, and of the Georges! Take a 
survey of the Grecians and the Greeks, the Gauls and the French, at 
like periods! View the Hindoo, who will not taste of animal, and 
the New Zealander, who will devour his fellow! Is the advance from 
savage life to the present system less difficult, less thickly set with 
contrary customs, habits, and dispositions, than from the present 
system to ours? Was the change from Paganism to Christianity, and 
from Papal or Roman Catholicity to Protestantism less ? 

We shall show that the principle of our system, so far from being 
a novel one, has existed as long as society itself, and, in fact, is so- 
ciety’s very foundation. Indeed, the very derivation of the word 
society would show it. Ainsworth derives, “ socius, a companion,” 
whence comes societas, society, from “ sequor, to follow.” But he is 
evidently wrong. The true derivation is from the Greek words, 7006, 
sanus, sound or safe, and Kw or Kew, cieo, to call together. The 
meaning then is, to call together to safety. But where is the safety ina 
system, in which one man is overborne by indigence and misery, and 





me 


* I once asked an Irish peasant, which he would rather live on, wheaten bread or 
potatoes? ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘‘ 1’d like bread well enough once in a wey; but the 
praties (potatoes) are more natural.” 
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extfisting tik and another is mede still more unhappy by super- 
fluity to surfeiting, filled with disease and death by luxury and ex- 
cess, or driven by ennui to desperation; while all are continually 
armed against their fellows, and incessantly on the watch to take every 
advantage over one another by stratagem, chicane, or force ? The only 
system of safety for all is, where there are no opposite or conflicting 
interests, but those of all are the same; where the universal and in- 
dividual, the public and the private welfare and advantage are united 
and inseparable ; and this can be the case in general co-operation and 
community of property only. 

Will it be asked—has community of property ever existed ac- 
tually or in practice, and where? We shall show, that it has in many 
places, often, and successfully. We cannot on the present occasion 
explore all the recesses of antiquity, or even of the present period. 
We shall only just allude to instances which few of any reading are 
mot more or less familiar with. That spirit of legislation—a name as 
applicable to himself as “tho spirit of laws,” is to his work—the 
great Montesquieu, says: “ The laws of Crete were the models of 
those of Sparta ;” and it is very generally known that community of 
property was the principle of those laws. View then the ancient 
Cretans and Spartans! See the Essenes, an ancient Jewish sect, and 
the primitive Christians! Look at the communities of nuns and friars ! 
Observe the societies of Harmonists, Shakers, Dunkers, &c.; and, in 
some degree, of Moravians, and Friends or Quakers! Behold even the 
tribes of North American Indians, who, it is generally allowed, have 
diverged less than the offspring of civilization from the path of 
nature; who are, as it were, fresher from her hand, and have swerved 
less from her dictates! Who, that contemplates these instances, can 
imagine that community of property, the part deemed most visionary 
in our system, is impracticable f 

To induce men to adopt any system or mode of life, though even 
ever so novel and contrary to their previous habits and prejudices, we 
conceive that nothing more is necessary than, with giving them the 
means of making the adoption, to convince them that their happiness, 
both immediate and future, as well as that of all whom they hold dear, 
would be essentially promoted by it. That the system of community 


of property and general co-operation would most essentially promote 


the immediate and future happiness of all who adopt it, we trust, as 
we already stated, we shall be able fully to demonstrate. 

It would, we said before, together with putting an end to the tu- 
multuous passions and unkindly feelings of the human breast, be pro- 
ductive of the most ample abundance of all the means of comfort, ele- 
gance, and uninjurious enjoyment for all. 

The rich and the great it would, besides providing them this abun- 
dance, free from their fears and cares about its duration, and continue 
to them for life the happiness, iu this respect, of childhood. Except 
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for inevitable physical evils,—and what are at present considered 
as such, we are convinced it would much diminish,—it would exempt 
them from even “the tear forgot as soon as shed.” It would afford 
them such variety of agreeable occupations and innocent amusements, 
that they never would feel that most intolerable of torments, ennui, 
or vacuity of mind. It would keep them in that continual exercise of 
benevolence, which Dr. Johnson truly says is one of the great busi- 
nesses of life, and which certainly is one of the purest and most inex- 
haustible sources of happiness; and it would not be more favourable 
to their happiness than to their virtue. 

‘The middle and the poorer classes it would gradually raise, by edu- 
cation and a proper arrangement of circumstances, to an equality, both 
mental and corporeal, with the rich and great; and thus augment the 
pure, the heartfelt joys of both, by the delightful survey of increasing 
virtue and extending happiness. | 

Its education would impress on all, and especially on the young, 
that indulgence to excess in any gratification, however intense the 
pleasure for the moment, would be soon followed by more than an 
equivalent of loss of health of mind, or body, or perhaps of both. It 
would inculcate, that the very entertaining of any malignant passion, 
or even angry feeling, is more noxious to the entertainer’s peace of 
mind, than any gratification of it can repay for. 

We do not expect that our system would produce all its benefits at 
once, or even in the second or third generation; but we are confident 
that its very immediate increase of human happiness would be more 
than can at present be well conceived. We also are well convinced, 
that under it man’s advance in happiness and virtue, just as in know- 
ledge and progressive science, would be as indefinite as his existence. 

Neither do we contemplate the formation of any great state into 
one community, on the principles of our system; but sure we are, that 
the greatest state, nay, all the human race, may be apportioned into a 
sufficient number of suitably sized communities, with the very greatest 
advantage; and thenwould the name and the principle of society be 
universally accordant. 

The principle of our system is also, we shall show, a fundamental 
one of most, if not of all religions, and especially of Christianity, as is 
evinced by the great commandment, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself ;” 
and that other, “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” Qur system is unquestionably far more propitious than the 
present to the true religion; for as in it there will be no sinister 
motive to support any religious faith or tenet, and as the passions 
engaged in supporting false religions will die away with the sinister 
motives, the true religion having no advantage against it, aud possess- 
ing the strong ground of truth in its favour, will be sure to prevail. 

We shall also prove that in no other system can those hallowed 
commandments, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and “ Do as you 
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would be done unto,” which in fact are practical * Christianity, possibly 
be fulfilled; and that consequently those who advocate the religion, 
and do not the system, if not led by sinister motives, must have a very 
incorrect view of either the one or the other, or perhaps of both. To 
those, however, or to any other opponent, we shall never use the 
language of reproach or harshness ; our words, as our wishes, shall 
be only those of calm reasoning, peace, and conciliation. Our system 
is applicable to all religions, aud therefore the professors of all, it 
will equally admit and cherish. 

Arguments against our system, if in language at all fit for the 
public eye, and confined to a reasonable length, our pages shall be 
always open to, nay, we earnestly invite. We well know, that nothing 
is more favourable than full and free discussion, to the cause of truth; 
and our system, if not founded, to our conviction, in truth, most sin- 
cerely do we declare, we should be the last to advocate or countenance ; 
for truth, we are fully certain, is of all things the most conducive, and 
falsehood or error, the most prejudicial to the best interests of our- 
selves as well as of all mankind. Some of the ablest and most liberal 
of the political economists of the new, or Malthus, Mill, Ricardo, 
and M‘Culloch school, have before now entered the lists with us, and 
have retired; we think, discomfited ; but if they think otherwise, a 
more conspicuous field is at present open to them, and they have now 
an opportunity of trying their lances before the full eye of the public. 

All articles, whether for or against our system, shall be acknow- 
ledged ; and such as we shall deem not fit to come before the public, 
shall, if called for within a reasonable time, be returned. 

In our pages will be found a periodical report of the proceedings 
and progress of our own Society, as well as of those of such societies, 
communities, and institutions, intended to promote the welfare of 
mankind, as we shall be in correspondence with; and we shall] endea- 
vour to be in correspondence with as many as possible. We are 
already in communication with the community under the guidance of 
Mr. Owen, at Harmony, in Indiana, in America ; with that in progress 
at Orbiston ; and with the establishment at New Lanark, in Scotland; 
as well as with the “ New York Society, for the formation of commu- 
nities ;” and the “ Société de Bienfaisance (beneficence) of the 
Netherlands.” The most interesting of our correspondence we shall 
likewise submit to our readers; and a review of works of political 
economy, and such as are most immediately connected with our system, 
will have a place with us. 





*«* Love thy God with thy whole heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. This do,” 
says Jesus, ‘‘ and thou shalt live,” i.e. (be saved.) ‘‘On those two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, even so do ye to them : for this is the law and the prophets.” ‘‘ Let us not love 
in word, nor in tongue,’’ says St. John, ‘‘ but in deed and in truth.” 
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In variety we shall be found far from deficient. Though all 
articles admitted into our pages must, in some degree, relate 
to our views, many are the subjects which can afford such. His- 
tory, legislation, manufacture, mechanics, agriculture, medicine, 
and the different branches of the arts and sciences, as well as anec- 
dotes, manners, and customs, are connected with human happiness ; 
and whatever is connected with that, we cannot consider foreign to 
our object. Religious and political controversy, however, we are 
determined our pages shall be free from. 

Even to the voice of song, the word of poetry, we shall by no 
means be inattentive; for we willingly acknowledge, that the ever, 
from the most olden time, venerated bard, has been amongst the most 
substantial and permanent benefactors, as well as the more light and 
momentary amusers of mankind. But “the golden touch” must 
sweep some string responsive to man’s harmony or happiness; and 
what string is more inviting or more pregnant with the “sounds of 
sweetest minstrelsy?” Few of our numbers, we hope, will be unen- 
riched with the inspired effusion. 

In conclusion, we shall add, that if “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” and if happiness is man’s first interest, as our leading subject 
shall be how he can best be operated on, and his happiness most pro- 
moted, our pages, if we do our subject any justice, (and we hope we 
shall not be found entirely deficient,) will be entitled to the first and 
deepest attention of every individual, as well as of the collective hody 
of the public. B. 








THE COMMUNITY AT NEW HARMONY, IN INDIANA. 


Ir has been very frequently objected to the system of mutual co- 
operation and equal distribution, that it is impracticable ; that however 
beautiful as a theory, however pleasing and desirable it may be, none 
but visionaries ever expect to see it carried into effect. 

To this objection it might be a sufficient reply to say, that if, by 
terming the system impracticable, it is meant to be affirmed that it 
cannot be reduced to practice, we conceive that this can only be 
determined by the trial; unless, indeed, its opponents can show that 
there is some physical, insurmountable impediment in the way of its 
establishment, which, as yet, they have not attempted. 

We are obliged, however, to admit, that there does exist in this 
country, at this time, to a very considerable extent, that which has 
rendered the establishment of the system hitherto morally impracticable, 
whichis, an indisposition to practice it; and which, as far as it extends, 
and as long as it continues, will impede its progress as effectually, as 
if it was physically impossible to reduce it to practice; for in order 
to render the system practicable, a certain number of individuals, 
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possessing certain powers and means, must become disposed to practice 
it; and this is really ali that is necessary, to give immediate and 
certain operation to that which is pronounced to be impracticable ; 
for such individuals have only to will its existence, and immediately it 
advances into being ; to “ say to the mountains (that is, to the difficul- 
ties which may present themselves) be ye removed,” and straightway 
they will be obeyed. 

There is, however, a far better answer to be given to those who 
dispute the practicability of the system of mutual co-operation and 
equal distribution, than any mere discussion of the question can 
possibly afford; and that is, to set facts before them; to show them 
the system in operation, and thus demonstrate its practicability and 
advantages: the time is at length arrived, when the systen: will be fairly 
tried, and mankind will be enabled to determine, whether this, or the 
system of individual competition, is to be preferred ; and when we are 
thus placed in a situation to judge of the true merits of the respective 
systems, then will it be seen how far it will be wise resolutely to adhere 
to that which has been so long tried, of the advantages of which we 
have had so much experience, but of which we think it cannot be said, 
that these are so apparent and decisive, that it would be folly and 
madness to attempt a change. On the contrary, after it has continued 
for thousands of years, will not its most fearless advocates be constrained 
to acknowledge, that it has left the great niajority of mankind in a state 
of destitution and misery, without affording them the least hope of 
alleviation; age after age having rolled away, without bestowing on 
them anything but a variation of wretchedness. If, therefore, we could 
only show, that by the system of mutual- co-operation and equal 
distribution, there is a possibility that, the great mass of mankind 
may obtain for themselves a state of comfort and happiness, to which 
they have hitherto been total strangers, we think that it would not be 
very unreasonable to demana for it some degree of consideration ; 
but if we can exhibit the system in actual operation, and its superior 
advantages shall be so apparent, that even its most sceptical opponents 
shall be unable to deny or dispute them, may we not fairly calculate 
that its most determined opposers will become its most powerful 
advocates, and that the system will make certain and rapid progress ? 

It is the particular object of this article to detail all the proceedings 
of which we are in possession, of the State of New Harmony, in 
Indiana, North America; and although at present these are but few, 
we consider them very satisfactory, and as we shall be in constant 
communication with its inhabitants, it is confidently expected that we 
shall, from time to time, be able to adduce the most demonstrable 
evidence of the immense advantages possessed by this rising community. 
For the information of those who have no previous acquaintance with 
the subject, it may be necessary here to say, that the settlement now 
called New Harmony, comprising about 30,000 acres of land, equal in 
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fertility to any in Europe, which was purchased in April last, by Mr. 
Robert Owen, of New Lanark, on very advantageous terms, was then 
called Harmony ; and asit appears from a pamphlet recently published 
by Mr. W. Hebert, a gentleman who, in September 1822, visited the 
settlement, was occupied by a society of about 700 persons, who had 
previously inhabited a back settlement in Pensylvania, near Pittsburg, 
and were chiefly German emigrants, who had left their native place, 
and established themselves in this neighbourhood, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Rapp, who is alike their spiritual teacher and 
temporal director. 

This society of Harmonians, as they are called, have continued to 
occupy this settlement for about eight or nine years, and by the 
system of co-operation in the production of wealth, have greatly 
enriched themselves; insomuch, that if pecuniary advantage was all 
that was to be desired from the system, their success would furnish a 
most convincing proof of its efficacy and value: while, however, their 
example serves to show, in a most conspicuous point of view, how a 
society of persons co-operating together, may banish want, and its 
attendant misery, from their abode, and surround themselves with all 
the conveniences and comforts of life, it serves also to exhibit to us, 
ina striking light, that such persons may continue extremely ignorant 
and bigotted, despising intellectual attainments, and desiring no 
information but such as is imparted to them by one or two individuals, 
whom they have submitted to acknowledge as their leaders, and whom 
they have so implicitly obeyed, as even to deprive themselves of that 
sweet solace of human life, provided for usin the order of creation, 
that beautifully natural, social, and intellectual enjoyment, which 
arises from the union of the sexes. 

While, therefore, as Mr. Hebert has observed, no one, who has 
visited Harmony, can doubt of the immense advantages to be derived 
from the system of co-operation, or of its practicability, it cannot but 
be lamented, that this society should not also have experienced those 
additional benefits, which result from a liberal intellectual education, 
unfolding a just knowledge of human nature, the vast improvements 
and discoveries of science, and the true social interests and relations of 
the great family of man. 

We rejoice, however, in the anticipation, that under the direction of 
its present proprietor, the benevolent Robert Owen, New Harmony 
will exhibit to the world the stupendous advantages resulting from 
mutual co-operation and equal distribution, combined with unrestricted 
information and unbounded philanthropy. 

It may not be uninteresting to those who have not seen Mr. Hebert’s 
pamphlet, and are not otherwise acquainted with the situation of the 
settlement and town of Harmony, to be informed, that it is situated in 
a thickly wooded country, on the banks of the Wabash, on the Indiana 
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side, at about thirty miles from the mouth of that river. The site of 


ground upon which the town stands, is generally flat for about a mile 
and a half from the river, when the surface of the country becomes 
hilly and pleasingly undulating. ‘The town, seen froin the neighbouring 
hills, which are covered with vineyards and orchards, has an exceed- 
ingly pleasing appearance ; the Wabash, which is here an ample stream, 
being seen to wind its course in front of it, and beneath the luxuriant 
and lofty woods on the opposite banks of the Jilinois. The town is 
regularly laid out, in straight and spacious streets, crossing each other 
at right angles, in common with modern American towns. The log 
cabins are giving place as fast as possible to neat and commodious 
brick and framed houses, which are extremely well built; the uniform 
redness of the brick, of which the majority of them is cemposed, giving 
to the place a remarkable brightness of appearance. The streets were 
originally planted on each side with Lombardy poplars, but as these 
are found to die as soon as their roots come in contact with the 
substratum of sand, they are replaced with mulberry trees. A town 
thus planted with trees has a very picturesque effect froma distance, 
it appearing to stand in a grove; besides the pleasant use of affording 
shade and shelter when walking about it. The town is amply supplied 
with excellent wells, as also with public ovens, which are placed at 
regular and convenient distances from each other. The granaries, 
barns, factories, &c. are generally built in an exceedingly handsome 
and durable manner. There is also a pretty village church, the white 
steeple of which, seen from afar, through the widely extending clearings, 
and forests of girdled trees, seems to invite the traveller onward to a 
peaceful resting-place. 

Such is the description of Harmony, given by Mr. Hebert, who 
visited it about two years before it was purchased by Mr. Owen, during 
which period considerable improvements were made in it; and Mr. 
Owen, speaking of the settlement, says: “When I arrived in America, 
it was currently reported that Harmony was unhealthy, and, in conse- 
quence I had nearly given up the intention which I entertained of 
purchasing it; but having crossed the Atlantic with the intention of 
examining for myself, and knowing from personal experience how little 
truth is generally to be found in reports connected with anything new 
in society, I proceeded to the place, and examined the facts in person. 
I then discovered that, for the first three years after the Harmonists 
made the settlement, the colony was very unhealthy, and this naturally 
gave rise to the reports. From that period, however, the settlement 
has become every year more healthy, and for several years past it has 
been remarkably so; until the year before last, out of eight hundred, 
five died; and last year, from the same number, two only died. The 
change has no doubt arisen from the land being well drained and. 
cultivated, and the woods being extensively cleared. These operations 
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will be now soon more extended, and I conclude that the future inha- 
bitants of Harmony, under their rational mode of life, will be as 
healthy as the same number of persons in any part of the world.” 

Here then it is that Mr. Owen has commenced the grand experiment 
of forming mankind into large social families, in which the interest of 
one shall be the interest of all, and the interest of all the interest of 
every individual ; and in prosecution of his plan has established a 
preliminary society, until arrangements can be formed to enable the 
parties who meet here to commence the new system, according to its 
genuine principles and practices. An outline of the plan for the 
conduct of this preliminary society, will be found at the end of the 
Discourses delivered by Mr. Owen in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, in America, published a short time back by the London 
Co-operative Society, and which may be had at the Office, 36, Red 
Lion Square: the proposed plan also for the establishment of the new 
independent community, is stated in that pamphlet. 

When Mr. Owen was in London in September last, he stated, that 
during the three months which he continued at New Harmony, he had 
been joined by about nine hundred individuals, who were then all 
engaged in agriculture, and the various branches of manufacture; that 
so far from finding them opposed to his views, they had anticipated 
his wishes, and had advanced more in a few months, than he had 
calculated they would do in two years; and that the people of America 
generally, particularly in the western states, had given him the most 
cordial support. That, so numerous were the applications for admis- 
sion, it had been deemed necessary to send notices to various parts of 
the country in the vicinity of New Harmony, stating, that it would 
not be possible to receive any more persons into the establishment, 
until temporary habitations were erected for their accommodation. 

A favourable site has been marked out, on which the new buildings 
are to be erected,* a model of which was recently exhibited by Mr. 
Owen at the Theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute; and it is confi- 
dently expected, that by the latter end of this year, the members of 
this community will exchange their present residence for one in 
which the most skilful combination of scientific arrangements will be 
made subservient to the various purposes of social and domestic life. 

The progress of the society may in some degree be conceived from 
the following particulars, extracted from a Jetter received from Mr. 
W. Owen, dated New Harmony, 5th of August, 1825 :—“ The settle- 
ment is full to overflowing ; indeed, about a dozen had left, and three 
only had been dismissed ; one for turbulence, one for misconduct, and 
one for idleness. Occasional slight disagreements Wad occurred, and 
unfavourable reparts as to the commercial stability of the establish- 
ment had been industriously circulated, but these have all sabsided. 





* For an Engraving of these, see the Frontispiece of this Work. 
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The utmost confidence appears now to be reposed in the committee, 
who are now able to govern one thousand independent republicans 
with little difficulty. What do you think of their carrying the follow- 
ing measure, in a society chiefly composed of American small farmers 
and operatives /— 

“Resolved. That no spirituous liquours shall be retailed in New 
Harmony.” 

Although, in this preliminary soeiety, the members are not upon a 
perfect equality as to property, yet all the arrangements are adapted so 
as to lead to this end ; and it is worthy of observation, that although 
Mr. Owen, as the sole proprietor of the settlement, thought proper (in 
order that those only should be appointed who were acquainted with 
the principles of the new system) in the first instance to name the 
committee himself, which should have the regulation of the affairs of 
the community, yet, on returning to New Harmony, after having been 
away about a month, in some other parts of the United States, he was 
so perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the members of the commu- 
nity, that he immediately dissolved this committee of his own appoint- 
ing, and left it with the community to appoint another; who, in return, 
manifested the same spirit, and the same satisfaction with the pro- 
ceedings that had been adopted, so far as to re-elect most of the persons 
who had composed the former committee, and amongst the rest Mr. 
W. Owen, the son of Mr. Robert Owen ; thus proving that they already 
well understood the true principles of union and co-operation. 

There is one other circumstance which should not be omitted, 
because it serves to show the effect of the system, though in imperfect 
operation, on the mind of one who had previously considered it as 
visionary and impracticable; to whom, however, we cannot refer, 
without expressing our unfeigned and deep regret for his untimely 
fate; snatched away, as he was, ina few moments, after having 
expressed his gratification at what he had witnessed at New Harmony. 

It will be readily perceived, that we are referring to Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck ; who, as most of our readers probably are aware, had some 
years since formed an extensive settlement at Illinois, in Indiana ; and 
having himself experienced very considerable difficulty in the conduct 
of the affairs there, although proceeding, as he imagined, upon a 


much better plan than the one proposed to be carried into effect at. 


New Harmony, he calculated that Mr. Owen would meet with much 
greater difficulties than he had encountered, if he even was not 
totally defeated, and obliged to change his plan. Hearing, however, 
that Mr. Owen was about to leave for England, he came over to see 
him before his departure, intending only to remain a few hours; but 
he became so much interested in, and gratified by, the proceedings at 
New Harmony, and so completely a convert to the new system, that, 
on taking his leave, after having remained several days, he expressed 
his intention to Mr. Owen of arranging his affairs during his absence, 
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so as to be prepared, by the time he returned from England, to come 
over and join him. Alas! the instability of human resolutions! ere an 
hour had elapsed,-he was lost to his family and friends, and numbered 
with the dead. His stay at New Harmony having been prolonged so 
much beyond his original intention, he was anxious to reach home as 
svon as possible, and on horseback, accompanied by his son, he endea- 
voured to cross the river, at a time when the tide was running very 
strongly; and the horse which carried his son becoming restive, in 
attempting to turn his own horse round to render him some assistance, 
he was hurried away by the stream, and seen no more. Thus pre- 
maturely perished a man eminently calculated, and promising to 
become a valuable supporter of the new system; but “ who, though 
dead, yet speaketh ;” his voice echoing from the deep the injunction, 
“ Work while it is day, the night cometh in which no one can work.” 

We have thus endeavoured briefly to enumerate the various circum- 
stances which have come to our knowledge, relative to the progress of 
the society at New Harmony, which as yet is but in its infancy, and 
therefore cannot be expected to furnish very conclusive evidence of the 
superior advantages which the advocates of the system of mutual 
co-operation and equal distribution anticipate from its adoption; but 
we trust that the friends of the system, and the public at large, will 
not be hastily led away by the “ unfavourable reports,” which Mr. W. 
Owen, in the extract we have given, says, “had been most indus- 
triously circulated ;” for, although they had subsided there, they will 
no doubt find their way here, and we can only meet them by counter 
statements, whereas there they can be opposed by the evidence of 
facts, which is irresistible. It is, however, not very improbable that 
the parties circulating these reports, will, as they have already, by 
their contradictory statements, defeat their own object, and rather 
further the cause, the progress of which they are so anxious to im- 
pede. We look forward, however, with the utmost confidence to the 
more detailed accounts of the proceedings of the society, which Mr. 
Owen promised, on his arrival out, should be forwarded to us, and 
which will be immediately published ; it will then be for the public to 
judge, whether the term visionaries can any longer be justly applied 
to the advocates of the new system, or whether the system itself can 
henceforward be honestly pronounced impracticable. 








THE ORBISTON COMMUNITY. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


I HAVE been requested to furnish you with some particulars re- 
garding our proceedings at Orbiston, and I have much pleasure in 
complying with the request. You are already aware that the building 
was begun on the 18th March last. Since that time the number of 


workmen employed have averaged at least 100 individuals. The 
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plan of the building, and the mode of raising the funds, are referred 
to in “ The Sphere for Joint Stock Companies,” and to these we have 
not yet been able to perceive any material improvement. By the 
sketch of the plan which is published in the report, you will have ob- 
served that the building may be described as possessing a centre— 
left centre and left wing—right centre and right wing. The left wing 
was first begun, and has been some months covered in. The sunk 
floor contains two stores, or sale-shops, in the south end ;—a_ bake- 
house and kitchen, intended for preparing the children’s food, in the 
other. One of these stores is now finished, furnished, and in use. 
The other is finished except the floor, which will be laid ina few 
days. The bakehouse is finished; it has a common oven, in which 
meat is baked. The kitchenis not yet floored; but boilers have been 
put up, which are daily used. The store has been let till May, 
and is already full of business. When the other store is finished, it is 
intended to be used as an eating-room for the workmen. ‘The cooks 
are already in active operation, and the room is crowded with cus- 
tomers. The workmen find this arrangement beneficial, as many of 
them live at a great distance from the building. These arrangements, 
though in the rudest form, appear to give satisfaction; they admit 
of the most essential improvements, which will speedily be made, to 
give comfort to the inhabitants. The ground at the south end of 
the left wing had a natural fall, upon account of which we were in- 
duced to make the sunk floor. A stair leads from the kitchen to a 
passage above. The large room at the north end of this wing stands 
eight feet higher than the level of the store and kitchen, and is on a 
level with the left centre. It is nearly 36 feet square—it is intended 
as a day-room for the children. Nothing in the way of finishing has 
yet been done to it. It is now occupied by the carpenters as a work- 
shop. The other rooms on the floor, in this wing, have had nothing 
done in the way of finishing, these also being occupied by the car- 
penters in the same way. All of them are intended as day-rooms for 
the children. 

The lobby and staircase adjoining the left wing are not yet lined or 
plastered. The stair has been laid to the fourth story. Itis of stone, 
and made in the most substantial manner, and of easy access. The 
centre passage, of 225 feet in length, with the private rooms on each 
side, commences at this lobby. The brick partition of the private 
rooms, in the east end of this centre, are built. The stone gables, 
two feet thick, at one end of each of these rooms, were built with the 
outside work, In these gables the fire-places are built. The out- 
side walls of the left centre, to the above extent, are finished, except 
three of the chimney-tops, which still require a few days’ work. In 
the middle of the left centre, is another staircase and lobby; and at 
the west end is a third. The public room, on the left of the centre 
building, is not yet begun. The ground upon which the centre build- 
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ing stands, has been excavated for the sunk floor. The walls of this 
building are about four fect above the foundation; they have been in 
this state for some weeks. It was thought advisable to have the other 
parts covered in before the wet season came on, and all hands con- 
sequently have been employed at the left centre. Several of the 
rooms at the east end of the left centre will be finished and habitable 
before the Ist of January. Many of them are already bespoke. At 
the south end of the left wing, on the second floor, (which is intended 
as sleeping apartments for the children,) the deafening is laid, and 
the roof lathed, but the floors are not yet laid, neither are the walls 
plastered. At the north end of this wing, on the second floor, is the 
room in which the first general meeting of the proprietors was held, 
on 17th October last; it is about 36 feet by 18—well lighted, and ex- 
tremely cheerful. It is intended ultimately as a sleeping-room for the 
children. At present it is used for many purposes; it being farther 
advanced than any other. It has only got one coat of plaster, and 
though ready, long ago, to be finished, it has not been interfered 
with, upon account of its inmates. Adjoining, is another very cheer- 
ful room, about half the size, which will soon be finished. The other 
half of this side is destined for a lumber-room, for holding bedding, 
cloth, &e—being without any other than a borrowed light. The 
third floor of the north end of the left wing is laid. It is in one room, 
about 36 feet square, and has not been divided, from the considera- 
tion that it may be useful as a public room for the society, until the 
centre building be finished. The floors of the south end of this wing 
are not yet laid, but the walls and roof have got the first coat of 
plaster. The third floor of this wing is in a similar state. It is 
mostly deafened and plastered with one coat, but the floors are not 
laid. ‘The garrets above the south end of the left wing are finished. 
They are divided into 12 small sleeping-apartments, with a window 
in the roof, which may be opened at pleasure. ‘The carpenters are 
now busy with the roof of the west end of the left centre. It is ex- 
pected, that this part will be slated before January next. It contains 
about 120 private rooms, all of which are expected to be habitable 
before May next. ‘The building is all of hewn stone, and though 
plain, has rather a magnificent appearance. The situation is ge- 
nerally admired. The ground around the building has been marked 
off. Two flower-borders, with a broad gravel walk between them, 
will encirele the building, and the gardens, sheltered by a belt of 
planting, are beyond this. ‘The workmen are now busy preparing the 
garden-ground, and in cutting a carriage-road which leads along the 
back of the building. '"he ground at the water-side was measured 
and marked off, on Wednesday last, for the first manufactory. 

The funds are raised by a Joint Stock, divided into two hundred 
shares of 250/, each, one hundred pounds of which is required to be 
paid up by quarterly instalments of ten pounds each. Though we 
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have been successful in procuring the necessary funds by this mode, 
yet it now appears to me, had we either divided each share into ten 
parts, or made the number 2000 shares of 25/. each, that we should 
have experienced more facility in this respect. ‘This would have put 
it in the power of a much greater number to have taken an interest in 
the concern. It is pleasing to know that almost all the shares that 
have been latterly taken up, have been by those who have witnessed 
and examined our proceedings. The first general meeting of the 
proprietors was held in the new establishment at Orbiston, on Monday, 
17th October last,at noon. The individual members live at a distance 
from the spot, and from each other. Nine were present out of sixteen, 
which composed the number of the company. Having acted as 
interim trustee for the company, agreeably to the wishes of the mem- 
bers expressed to me individually, I laid the list of subscribers before 
the meeting, by which it appeared that 125 shares had been taken 
up; and, from the statement of expenditure, it appeared that the 
sum of 5,119/7. 8s. 8d. had been laid out on work and materials. The 
mecting expressed themselves satisfied with the way the work was 
conducted, and I was unanimously confirmed trustee for the company ; 
and Mr. Henry Jones and Mr. J. Applegath were appointed auditors, 
to examine and inspect the accounts. Articles of agreement were 
adopted. At this meeting several of the subscribers agreed to double 
their subscriptions, if it were found necessary to doso. I have had 
application from Ireland for four shares since, from gentlemen ex- 
ceedingly zealous in the cause. These I have recorded with pleasure. 
As the property has already begun to yield some return, and as by 
May next this return will be ample, we do not anticipate much dif- 
ficulty upon account of capital. 

On the evening of Tuesday last, a few individuals, chiefly weavers, 
came from Hamilton, with the view of securing apartments in the 
establishment. The wives of two or three of them had come along 
with them.—I endeavoured to explain the system by which it was 
intended we should act; and their minds seemed to be fully prepared 
for its practical introduction. I had the thought that it would be 
requisite to insert notice in the newspapers, that I was ready to receive 
applications from intending tenants; but from present appearances, 
we shall not be able to admit one-half of those who are likely to 
apply without such notice. The applicants are chiefly from the 
middle and working classes. The apartments are numbered, and 
those who apply have their choice of the vacant rooms. Our friends 
from Hamilton gave me their names, which were duly enrolled, and 
their numbers attached. 

Each adult individual, male or female, will be entitled to one 
private apartment, sixteen and a half feet by twelve, fitted up to their 
own taste, in the double capacity of sleecping-room and parlour. The 
establishment will contain two public eating-rooms, of fifty feet by 
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forty, and twenty feet roof, with other public rooms for instruction, 
amusement, and conversation; and also a library-room for reading 
and writing, in which, whatever is calculated to distract the attention, 
will be, as far as possible, removed. 

This arrangement is introduced because the system requires a 
certain number of individuals to be associated together before its 
benefits can be obtained, and to devote more space for private accom- 
modation might reduce this number too much. To have enlarged 
the size of the building, was an alteration which we thought it pru- 
dent to reject, after much consideration. If experience should prove 
that this arrangement is calculated to produce inconvenience, the 
remedy will be easily applied. But it ought always to be borne in 
mind, that the sole wse and end of domestic accommodation is to 
protect the Jody from painful sensations. To me it has a slight 
appearance of irrationality to seek mental pleasure from such a 
source, seeing that liberty, security, and knowledge, united with 
social intercourse, and confirmed by the affection and esteem of all 
with whom we are brought in contact, constitute the only source from 
which the wants of the mind can be supplied. A. ComBE. 





Subsequent Communication from Orbiston. 

Tue whole of the left centre is now covered in, and the workmen 
are still busy putting on the slates. The reservoir for the supply of 
water to the building is now marked out. It is calculated to afford 
an abundant supply, and will rise above the level of the second floor. 
The masons have been employed of late, putting up the brick parti- 
tions. It is not intended, that the centre building shall be begun until 
the manufactory at the water-side be built. It is considered, that 
one-half of the under floor may be well calculated for weavers, and 
the other for smiths. The second and third floors, for carpenters or 
joiners, cabinet-makers, and wheel-carriage-makers; and the fourth 
and the fifth, for printers, painters, shocmakers, tailors, harness- 
makers, &. These, it is expected, will be ready early in April. 








SONG, 
FROM THE NEW HARMONY GAZETTE. 


An! soon will come that glorious day, 
Inscrib’d on Mercy’s brow, 

When Truth shall rend the veil away 
That blinds the nations now. 


When Earth no more in anxious fear 
And misery shall sigh ; 

But pain shall cease, and every tear 
Be wip’d from every eye. 
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The race of man shall wisdom learn, 
And Error cease to reign; 

The charms of innocence return, 
And all be new again. 


The fount of life shall then be quaff'd 
In peace by all that come ; 

And every wind that blows shall waft 
Some wand’ring mortal home, 








TO THE MEMBERS AND MANAGERS OF THE MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTIONS IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Fetiow Crrizexs,—To call into being, to organize your Institutions, 
the real glory of this age of peaceful enquiry, of mechanical and 
chemical improvement, has been for many years past the effort of your 
hest friends. Succeeding in this almost beyond their hopes, acquiring 
every where from the benevolent, contributions for the establishment 
and first outlay, as well as yearly subscriptions from yourselves to 
defray the pc>manent annual charges, it is now time for you to consider 
seriously how these stupendous machines, mechanics’ institutions, may 
be most usefully directed,so as to produce the greatest quantity of im- 
provement and happiness to their respective members and their families. 

There are three subjects to which, in the present state of your 
affairs, I would take the liberty of calling your serious attention : 

The mode of governing your institutions. 

The species of knowledge to be taught, and the mode of communi- 
cating it. 

The description of persons to whom such knowledge should be 
communicated. 

I need not warn you of the error of conceiving, that as soon as 
your institutions are got up, your work is done. The numerous foun- 
dations for education throughout the country, which late enquiries 
of a few active legislative men have brought to light, were also in their 
day got up; but from vices in their organization and objects, their best 
use will be to warn you of the dangers which surround you, and to 
demonstrate from past experience that it is easier to institute than to 
conduct and preserve in useful operation, establishments for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, 

The subject first in order, and perhaps in importance, because on it 
all other matters hang, is the mode of governing your institutions, 
From a radical defect in this particular, vesting the government in 
those who were not personally interested in good government, or not 
under the entire control of those who were so interested, has followed 
the utter perversion of establishments for education from useful objects 
to the sinister interests of the managers, their associates, relations, or 
friends, 
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The simple expedient for the well-governing, that is, for promoting, 
by regulation, the greatest happiness of the members of any society, 
great or small, from a social meeting to a nation, is to vest the making 
of the regulations, or the appointment of those who make them, in 
those whose well-being the regulations are to affect. This arrange- 
ment creates an interest in the proceedings, creates a self-respect in 
the members, and a respect for each other ; inspires ‘a confidence in 
the intentions and objects of all proceedings; leads to enquiry, to dis- 
cussion, to knowledge ; renders unnecessary the machinery of penal- 
ties and executioners for enforcing regulations ; and where ignorance 
exists among the members, is the most efficient and speedy instrument 
of dispelling that ignorance by the appropriate means of mildness, 
persuasion, and instruction, The errors committed under this system 
can only proceed from want of knowledge, not from perverseness or 
sinister interest. No individual or society can wish to injure itself. 
The pleasures of activity, of success, of sympathy, of benevolence, 
are eminently felt by numbers in union conducting their own affairs. 
Why not diffuse as widely as possible these pleasures? ‘The errors 
arising from want of knowledge are, of all errors, where the means of 
instruction exist, the most easily and certainly removed. Knowledge, 
on the other hand, but renders more mischievous the errors of sinister 
interest, of any interest opposed to the happiness of the majority ; 
which happiness, remember, is never irreconcileable with the real, 
comprehensive, well-understood, interest of the minority. 

It is not to be disguised, that a want of interest, of confidence in the 
intentions of the proceedings of the managers, on the part of the ope- 
rative classes, who form the great majority of society in every part of 
the country, and for whose exclusive benejit all Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions profess to be instituted, is the great evil to be guarded 
against in the present state of your affairs. In London, from the de- 
servedly high character of those of the richer classes who have been 
most active, this confidence is at the highest; in many parts of the 
country, and particularly in Ireland, this confidence is not established. 
It is not desirable that this interest, this confidence, should be esta- 
blished on any other than a rational basis; or it may be grievously 
abused. The apprehension of such an evil as the absence of this inte- 
rest, this confidence, must be removed ; or your institutions will be- 
come as mere baby-houses of idle, unvisited curiosities, as any royal, 
aristocratical, or clerical foundations in the country. ‘The mechanics, 
however, thirst to be enabled to feel an interest, to have an entire 
confidence in the regulations professsing to have their happiness in 
view. Gratify this thirst. You know the means. 

Let the mechanics every where govern their own institutions : ; 
let them conduct their own affairs. 

The employers of the operative classes, as well as others of the be- 
nevolent rich, have in many places come forward with their money 
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books, and instruments, to aid in the establishment of -your institu- 
tions. Such is one of the best modes of promoting mutual kindness 
between the rich and the productive classes. But let not this class of 
persons expect power in return for their gifts. By so doing they would 
have made sordid bargains instead of gifts, and would nullify all those 
claims to beneficence and sympathy, which would be otherwise their 
natura: and sufficient reward. 

Let it not be imperative on the mechanics to elect a single indivi- 
dual, called scientific, or employer, or by any other name, to the direc- 
tion of their affairs, who is not a mechanic or of the operative classes. 
But in order to baffle the hopes of intriguers, let it by the mechanics 
be made imperative on themselves to elect at least two-thirds of their 
own body, managers of their own affairs. Think you, that when free 
in their choice, they will not gladly avail themselves of the knowledge, 
physical or moral, of others, useful to them, and which they may not 
possess themselves? Do they not gladly and gratefully avail them- 
selves of the books, instruments, and money of others, wanting to 
themselves ? why not then also of their knowledge? The only rea- 
son, because they distrust that knowledge, which, during the iniqui- 
tous, but now, happily, prostrate Combination Laws, was so uniformly 
directed against their happiness, would cease to exist. As long as the 
mechanics are compelled to elect knowledge, they will distrust its ser- 
vices. You extol, most justly and honourably, the order, attention, and 
intelligence of the mechanics of your institutions. Let then their 
choice be free. That one of the two Mechanics’ Institutions at Glas- 
gow, Which is governed exclusively by the mechanics themselves, is 
the best eenducted and the most flourishing. If, as I have scen at 
Hazlewood, near Birmingham, the boys, from nine to sixteen years of 
age, of perhaps the most orderly, improving, and moral school in 
England, can make their own regulations and govern themselves, as 
well in the judicial and executive, as the legislative department, (the 
master never interfering but to alleviate punishments, which consist in 
the forfeiture of tokens of merit,) who shall say that the adult mecha- 
nics of our towns and cities cannot govern their own institutions ? 


After the mode of government, follow, “ The species of knowledge to 


be taught, and the mode of communicating it.” 

For the efficient diffusion of knowledge you must have appropriate 
buildings. In some few places, as in Cork, by Mr. Deane, an architect, 
the use of rooms on a magnificent scale has been provided gratis, or 
at a trifling charge, and without delay. Those institutions that have 
not been so fortunate, and that have not yet built or hired suitable 
apartments, must of course procure them. 

A sum varying from 10 to 20 shillings a year, is the amount of the 
annual subscription of each of the members of your institutions; the 
numbers of the members varying from two to twelve hundred. 
Your institutions, from want of permanent funds for corruption or mis- 
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chief, must proceed in a straight forward course to do good, or must 
cease to exist. Your funds, however, small as they are, are capable, 
if rightly applied, of affording you and your children a better educa- 
tion in really useful knowledge and mora] habits than almost any of 
the rich have at any expence been able to acquire. Unhappily, even 
10 shillings a year is a large sum for our poor classes, in many 
places, to contribute to any purpose but that of indispensable utility 
to their well-being. You have a right to expect that every farthing of 
this sum shall be applied in the most frugal and efficient manner, not 
only to useful, but to the most useful purposes. What are these ¢ 

First—With your accumulated funds and donations, purchase the 
physical materials of instruction, the sensible signs (where you 
‘anuot get the objects themselves) of the things to be taught—maps, 
models, prints, machines, apparatus, books, &e. 

Second.—With your annual funds elect and retain immediately 
three teachers (if they like to be called professors, never mind their 
names, so they give you the knowledge) of the three great branches 
of the physical sciences, viz.—natural history, or a knowledge of all 
the objects of nature; chemistry; and practical (not mere theoretical 
and transcendental) mechanics, or the most useful branches of what 
is called natural philosophy. 

Eight hundred pounds, (or about one pound for every individual 
taught,) where the numbers of learners were great, might be requi- 
site to supply your teachers with the materials and sensible signs of 
instruction. ‘The greater part of this stock would, of course, last 
for many years. You must always, however, confine yourselves to 
what is cheap and useful; for to costliness in curious instruments and 
models there is no end. Even where the fund is small, and the per- 
sons to be taught, young people or adults, are few, you will be sur- 
prised to find how much knowledge may be communicated by means 
of cheap and simple materials. Where many Mechanics’ Institutions, 
of about. 100 members cach, as in small contiguous towns, are near 
each other, they may mutually assist in the loan of part of their ma- 
terials of instruction. From the surplus of your annual funds beyond 
your expenditure, you will be constantly adding to and replacing your 
materials. The old plan of instruction was to teach by words and 
books ; little more than the teaching of words, and the cultivation of 
the memory in the most unattractive method possible, was aimed at: 
in the new system, words and books are mere instruments towards the 
elucidation of things themselves, or of their representatives, submitted 
to your senses. 

At their commencement, and hitherto, almost all Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions have depended for instruction on gratuitous lectures. This 
resource can be no where permanent: it must soon fail: the courses 
are short and unconnected: many of them, though excellent in their 
kind, do not convey that particular species of appropriate knowledge 
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of which the productive classes stand most in need. There ean be no 
regular periods at which such courses of lectures may be expected. 
From abstruse subjects you plunge into elementary matter; from one 
branch of science to its opposite. No extension, alteration, or any sort 
of improvement in their matter or manner, can be asked of gratuitous 
lecturers. The greater part of the lectures on the higher branches of 
knowledge is thrown away from want of previous elementary informa- 
tion. While this system lasts, your curiosity may be excited by the 
wonders and uses of science; but you cannot acquire practically use- 
ful information. You must therefore employ permanent teachers. 
Ont of your yearly funds, pay, therefore, three teachers or profes- 
sors of the three great branches of the physical sciences—natural 
history, chemistry, and mechanics (or, more comprehensively called, 
natural philosophy). Engage them, however, with no more than a 
retaining fee, 107. to 507. a-year each, according to the amount of 
your funds, and the quantity of exertion required, with the use of 
your rooms and materials. Their chief payment should arise from the 
contribution of a few shillings, from two to five, by every person, 
young or adult, attending their lectures. The price of admission to 
those not members of your institutions, might be optional with the 
teachers, not less perhaps than 5s. to each course, or such sum as 
would make the cost of attendance on the three courses more expen- 
sive to non-subseribers than to members, their subscription included. 
In Glasgow, 500 pupils, all mechanics, at 5s. each, attend the lec- 
tures. On their own exertions the chief payment of the teachers must 
depend, or they will soon relax or cease altogether. These three 
courses must of course proceed at the same time, but on different hours 
of the day, or on different days of the week. The course on each of 
these three great departments of physical knowledge should consist of 
about 100 lectures, delivered two or three times a-week. Either a 


particular hour should be devoted to examination on every lecture, 


optional with the adult learners, but to be required of the young, 
male or female; or examination on the previous lecture should always 
precede the commencement of a new one: for to proceed in ignorance 
of previous elementary knowledge, would render future instruction 
useless. One of the teachers, every year in turn, or the same perma- 
nently, as might under particular circumstances be found the most 
useful, might give his course in the evening for the convenience of 
such mechanics, men or women, young people or adults, as might not 
be able to spare time for attendance in the day. 

Candidates for these most honourable, because most useful employ- 
ments, will not be wanting to you. Numerous young physicians and sur- 
geons inhabit our towns, whose previous studies must have been more or 
less directed to the physical sciences. Advertise for them: the love of 
fame, the love of knowledge, the love of benevolence, and last the love 
of money, or combinations of these motives, will attract them. If your 
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townsmen do net answer your call, advertise in the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh papers: you will there find young men, intelligent though poor, 
eager for oceasions of activity, and unimbued with the stupid pride 
which would blush for that usefulness in whieh it ought to glory. If 
the higher or better orders—as they call themselves—will not aid 
the mechanics as paid teachers, let the mechanics instruct them- 
selves and each other. This has been done, and is doing, in many 
places in England. The most ingenious amongst them would, with 
the aid of materials and books, in a few months, qualify themselves 
to commence lecturing, acquiring and communicating knowledge as 
they proceed, “ undelayed by the pedantry of learning, and undivert- 
ed by the fastidiousness of taste.” Their simple illustrations would suit 
the minds to which they would be addressed; and knowledge would 
descend amongst them, not incumbered with repulsive awe, nor dis- 


guised by meretricious ornament. 


(To be continued.) 








TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM THE SOCIETY OF BENEFICENCE, 
IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF THE LOW COUNTRIES, 


© Brussels, the 2nd of October, 1825. 
“ The Permanent Committee of the Society of Beneficence, esta- 


blished in the Southern Provinces of the Low Countries, to the 
Gentlemen of the London Co-operative Society. 


“ GENTLEMEN :—We have felt much flattered by the mark of ho- 
nourable distinction, which we have had in your favouring us in your 
letter of the 23rd of September, with some observations on the es- 
tablishment of our society, and in your sending to us some of your 
small tracts, which have appeared to us most highly interesting. 
We pray you, Gentlemen, to aceept our most sincere thanks 
for them, as well as for your promise to inform us of the proceedings 
of the meeting of the 26th of September, at which Mr. Owen was 
to assist. 

“ The support which Mr. Owen appears to give your undertaking, 
and the co-operative part he takes in it, adds still further to the in- 
terest which your society attracts. 

“We are not less proud than you, Gentlemen, to have in the number 
of our corresponding members, this philanthropist, who is already so 
much admired, and whose beneficent views will do honour to his 
memory. We shall always feel the greatest interest in receiving any 
communications with which you will be good enough to favour us 
concerning his noble and vast projects. 

“‘We have now, Gentlemen, only to give you the information which you 


‘require, with respect to our colonial establishments at Wortzel and at 


Murxplus Ryckevorsel, in the province of Antwerp. We have the honour 
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to inform you, that 125 farm-houses are already built in the free 
colonies of our society; that 76 of them are inhabited by as many 
families; and that more farm-houses are about beiiy built. The 
population of those free colonies consists of 525 individuals; the 
quantity of land on which the 125 farm-houses are built is 532 bo- 
niers 24 rods; the purchase of the land was 7006 franks 43 centimes 
of the Low Countries. The support of the colonists consists of the 
productions of their own lands, and of articles manufactured at our 
establishments. 

“ Independent of those free colonies, we have also a colony for the 
suppression of mendicity, in which a large edifice, serving as a depot 
for 1000 mendicants, has been built by the society. ‘The opening of 
this depét took place on the 25th of last August, and we already 
have there 455 mendicants, who have come from the different depots 
of mendicity in our southern provinces, and who are maintained by 
our society according to a contract entered into between us and the 
government. 

« For more full information, we beg, Gentlemen, to refer you to the 
16 numbers of The Philanthropist, a statement published by order 
of our committee, which we have the honour to request your ac- 
ceptance of. 

“THe PERMANENT COMMITTEE. 
The Baron VANVOLDEN DE LAMBEKE.” 








REVIEW. 


Owenism rendered consistent with our Civil and Religious Insti- 
tutions ; or, a Mode of forming Societies for Mutual Benefit, 
on Rational and Practical Principles, without the assistance 
of the Rich, or the necessity of borrowing One Shilling. By 
James Hamilion. 

Tue title of Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlet does not very clearly explain 
the object of the work. There are those who, at the first glance, 
have supposed it a defence of Mr. Owen’s plans for removing ignorance 
and vice, poverty and wretchedness, from the face of society. It is 
not so, however ; and it will presently appear nothing could be further 
from the intention of Mr. Hamilton. 

We like not the term “ Owenism”: it is extremely vague; it defines 
nothing; it mixes up Mr. Owen’s character, (which fortunately has 
been found irreproachable,) and his private opinions on various sub- 
jects, with the new system of social arrangements, in favour of which 
he has challenged the fullest investigation. The Co-operative Maga- 
zine does not propose to support “ Owenism,” but to call the attention 
of the public to the principles of mutual co-operation and equal dis- 
tribution, of which Mr. Owen is a very powerful advocate. We are 
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unacquainted with the individual who is equally enlightened on all 
subjects, or who, if placed at the head of a party, would serve as an 
infallible guide, and never lead his followers into error. 

The real object of the work before us is to point out those parts of 
Mr. Owen’s plans which (in the opinion of Mr. Hamilton) are ground- 
ed on absurdities, pregnant with evils, and destructive to our civil 
and religions institutions, and to present the public with a system of 
his own, copied in some measure from Mr. Owen’s; but purified (we 
presume) from all “ base alloy.” 

Had Mr. Hamilton taken the requisite pains to understand the prin- 
ciples he here endeavours to confute, he would not have been guilty 
of those gross misrepresentations, which render nugatory all the argu- 
ments he has built upon them. 

The introductory part of the work, which is by far the best, gives 
us a rapid, but faithful sketch of the present wretched condition of 
the great bulk of mankind, and contrasts it with that universal pros- 
perity which might exist, were man to employ his powers, “ not as 
heretofore, to mutual injury, but to mutual good.” The following is 
an extract :— 


‘‘ We have the evidence of our senses, that the working classes, those by whose 
labour every comfort of life is produced for those who do not work, are themselves the 
most wretched of God’s creatures, insomuch that the dog, the ox, the swine, the 
fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea, are, in comparison with great numbers of 
them, in situations truly enviable. Upon amore minute enquiry, we find that a fa- 
mily, of a man, his wife; and three or four children, subsist, on an average of the 
working people of England, on about ten or twelve shillings per week ; that if there 
are many workmen who earn more, there are thousands, nay tens of thousands, who 
earn less, and who, from the circumstances of their situation, have this sum only 
wherewith to pay for food, lodging, covering by night and day, for five or six per- 
sons; instruction, or provision for accident or old age, are entirely out of the ques- 
tion; in all these cases they become almost inevitably a burden to the rich. We find 
that besides this class of men, able and willing to work, and deriving from their labour 
a miserable existence, there are thousands and tens of thousands of others, once able 
and willing to work, but from sickness or old age, or vice, (the usual consequence of 
poverty and ignorance,) are now in poor-houses, work-houses, penitentiaries, or pri- 
sons, begging their bread from door to door, living on the wages of prostitution, or the 
uncertain gains of theft and robbery, a burden to themselves and to society, the dis- 
grace and infamy of the human race—to these we must add a like number of orphans 
abandoned by their parents, unable to provide for them, and some hundreds of thousands 
whose sole employment is to kill their fellow-men, at the command of their officers ; 
and who,for doing this,or being always ready to do it, are assured, without labour, of a 
habitation, food, and clothes. Such is the state of ninety-nine hundredths of the human 
race. These are what I have called the working classes of society; that is to say, 
those whose labours alone produce all the comforts of the other one-hundredth part, to 
whom we will now refer. This one-hundredth part consists of kings, princes, nobles, 
clergy, gentlemen, merchants, farmers, masters of manufactories, and master-trades- 
men, officers in the army and navy, instructors of the different sciences, factors, 
brokers, stewards, &c. &c. All these possess the comforts of life to such a degree, 
that it may be asserted with truth, that the far greater part have them in greater abun- 
dance than Solomon in all his glory; they are literally “‘ clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day.” I speak of the very lowest of this one hun- 
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dredth part ; as to some of the higher, there are individuals who consume in a single 
supper, or lose ina single throw of the dice, as much as would provide abundantly for 
a hundred families a whole year! Such a nobleman has estates kept solely for his 
amusement, which, if given up to garden-tillage, for the benefit of the working classes, 
would provide for a thousand families! Nor is this state of things likely soon to end ; 
the inequality of fortunes becomes greater and greater every day. The poverty of the 
poor becomes every day more difficult to redress ; the riches of the rich almost natur- 
ally augment. In our time, the estates of most of the noblemen of Great Britain have 
nearly doubled in value ; and hundreds of ngw nobles have sprung up with fortunes as 
large as the old, Nay, the riches of all these must augment, if they do not wantonly 
squanderthem. At the moment I write, the British nation is on all hands allowed to 
be in the most prosperous situation she has ever known ; the national wealth has aug- 
mented one hundred fold within the last century, and at this moment the capitalists of 
Britain, having lent their millions to all the princes of Europe, even to satiety, are 
obliged to travel into another hemisphere, to find some one willing to hire a part of 
their treasures: but all this is only true of the one-hundredth part I have just describ- 
ed, for all this prosperity has not added one ounce more of daily food to the scanty 
pittance of the sons of labour, nor a particle of clothing to cover their nakedness, or to 
shield them from the inclemency of the weather.” 


After presenting us with this picture,(and we should be happy were 
it in our power to prove it too highly coloured, or in the least 
exaggerated,) Mr. Hamilton asks this question: 

‘« Is this state of things—so evidently contrary to reason, to religion,to the happiness 
of all,—is it just ?”’ 

We did suppose that whatever is contrary to reason, to religion, and 
to the happiness of all, must be manifestly unjust, and we were there- 
fore not a little surprised to meet with a positive assurance that “ it 
is most just.” 

‘Jt is indeed (says Mr. Hamilton) contrary to the happiness of all, but it is in 
perfect conformity to the rules of justice between man and man.” 

We confess we know not what signification is here attached to the 
term “ justice.” As, however, we coincide with Mr. Hamilton in 
reprobating all attempts to redress the grievances of the working classes 
by force or violence, we will not dwell on this difference between us. 

Mr. Hamilton having proved to his own satisfaction, by various 
cogent reasons, that the immense revenues possessed by a certain 
class are perfectly consistent with “justice and equity,” proceeds to 
introduce us to what he calls the plan of Mr. Robert Owen, in the 
following words : 

** His proposal is, that the rich should give up their property to the poor, or, at least, 
such a part of it at first, as would enable the poor to get the remainder afterwards, or 
render it useless in the hands of the present proprietors, and, in the mean time, to 
become their partners not only in trade, but their inmates and daily companions, living 
with them under the same roof, eating at the same table, clothed with the same 
costume, partaking of the same occupations, enjoyments, and amusements, in all things 
living with them on a footing of perfect equality! that is to say, that the different 
characters of the rich, whom I have described as having become such, by a course of 
self-denial, virtue, and useful industry, or those who have derived their riches from 
parents who owed them originally to like causes, should voluntarily relinquish the 
fruit of so many years’ labour, and all the advantages of their situation and education, 
the refinements of bocial life, and intellectual advancement, and become the eom- 
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panions of those whose ignorance, idleness, drunkenness, or other vices wonld-have 
rendered them objects of contempt and abhorrence in the very lowest state in which 
they or their ancestors had ever found themselves! Such persons, by Mr. Owen’s 
plan, they were to constitute their partners in their own property, and with such 
dividing their toils, and their labours, condemn themselves and families to dwell in 
habits of intimacy and friendship all their lives.”’ 

This is not Mr. Owen’s plan. Mr. Owen does not propose that the 
rich should give up their property to the poor; but that the poor 
should be placed in such a situation as would enable them to create 
new wealth for themselves. It is proposed, that if the poor have not 
the means of purchasing sufficient land to maintain themselves by 
agricultural, connected with manufacturing industry, and of procuring 
the materials for healthful and agreeable dwellings, that they should 
agree to pay the rich five, or seven and a half per cent for the loan of 
these, until, by the accumulated produce of their own labour and the 
economy of their arrangements, they arrive at such a state of pros- 
perity as will enable them to make the entire purchase, and to give 
the rich a full and fair equivalent for their borrowed capital. 
Mr. Owen does not propose to the rich to abandon the refinements of 
social life, or to associate with ignorance, idleness, or drunkenness ; 
nor does he imagine (as Mr. Hamilton in another place endeavours to 
make appear) that a sudden metamorphosis will be effected in the cha- 
racters of the working classes the moment they are introduced into a 
new train of circumstances. The friends of the new system do not 
conceal from themselves, or from the world, that in the commencement 
of such an establishment, there will be many moral difficulties, but 
not such as cannot be overcome. Should it be found that a few indi- 
viduals are bringing disgrace and ruin upon the whole body, (and it is 
not likely there will be many of this stamp,) and should it also be 
found that no nieasures that might be adopted could induce them to 
adopt a more rational line of conduct, they would be dismissed from 
the association. But we know, from actual experience, in the com- 
munity at Harmony, in Indiana, that the necessity for this dernier 
resort will but seldom occur. It is not true that Mr. Owen would 
oblige the educated and intelligent to become the bosom companions 
of those whose habits and pursuits are altogether dissimilar, or that 
they must necessarily eat at the same table, or wear a particular 
costume. The members will make their own arrangements, whether 
of a domestic nature or with reference to social and friendly inter- 
course, and will, of course, study their own individual comforts and 
inclinations. In a short space of time, supposing these communities 
formed entirely of the working classes, having the means of intellec- 
tual improvement, and ample leisure to devote to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and being taught also, as a first principle, the importance 
of cultivating the mental powers, they will wipe off the reproach of 
ignorance, and banish from amongst them the thousand vices, which 
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are the offspring of ignorance, or of a mistaken sense of our true self- 
interest. The time will then come, when the rich will be earnestly 
solicitous to introduce themselves and their families, and will not 
scruple to place themselves on the same footing of perfect equality, 
that they may enjoy the blessings which result from these unions. 

Mr. Hamilton’s plan may be briefly stated. He proposes to form a 
manufacturing and frading company, to consist of 500 persons, who 
will act in the two-fold capacity of masters and journeymen. It is 
supposed they will be able to supply the public with goods 20 per cent 
cheaper than any retail house, and will yet secure such profits as will 
in a few months place very large sums at their disposal. If 100 tailors 
associate in the first instance, besides their usual wages as journeymen, 
they will (according to Mr. Hamilton’s calculation) gain 70/. a week, 
exclusive of all expences paid, which, at the end of one year, will 
amount to 3,640/. They will then proceed, step by step, to connect 
themselves with other trades, purchase a farm, erect convenient 
residences and workshops, in town and country, until they obtain such 
advantages, as (it is observed) “ the imagination is really startled to 
pourtray, for fear of entering into what is called the romantic part of 
Mr. Owen’s system. 

The success of the whole scheme rests upon the supposition that such 
an association may easily effect very considerable savings out of the 
present profits of wholesale and retail dealers. We fear this is a 
fallacy. However great may be the profits placed on goods sold by 
wholesale or retail, we apprehend they will be found by no means 
immoderate, when we deduct from them the enormous expences, and 
unavoidable losses, inseparable from every trading concern conducted 
in this metropolis, and in the spirit of individual competition.* If 
it were true that every master-tailor, who employs 100 journeymen, is 
annually making a clear gain of 3,640/., and 20 per cent on the gross 
returns, in addition to this sum, Mr. Hamilton’s calculations would 
appear plausible. ; 

But, on the contrary, we know, that for every one individual who 
succeeds, like Mr. Peel, or Mr. Horrocks, in realizing an immense 
fortune by trade, there are ninety-nine who, with great difficulty, keep 
themselves out of the Gazette. 

Mr. Hamilton and his associates, should they ever commence opera- 
tions, will enter into competition with those who, in all probability, 
possess greater skill in gratifying the taste and caprice of the different 





* The system advocated by Mr. Owen, and properly called the Co-operative System, 
is not founded on the principle of trade. No very considerable saving can be effected 
out of the profits of wholesale and retail dealers, by a society wholly dependent on an 
external demand. The present cost of distribution, which frequently greatly exceeds 
the cost of production, can only be avoided when the producers associate in such 
numbers as to possess a market amongst themselves, and become the consumers of the 
wealth they create, 
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parties who purchase from them, and who will thereby contrive to secure 
the public preference ; who, by taking advantage of peculiar circum- 
stances, can obtain the labour of journeymen at lower wages; who, by 
engaging a large capital in trade, can buy cloth, or any other article, 
on much better terms, and who at the same time conduct their business 
on the principle of small profits, and large returns. 

We had nearly overlooked another circumstance which will, we fear, 
be found a difficulty of no trifling magnitude; that the whole of Mr. 
Hamilton’s society, including the 100 tailors, must be nnmarried, and 
all of them “ handsome of person.” 

When all the arrangements shall be complete, the society will give 
notice, by advertisements, that it is ready to receive 500 girls, from 16 
to 20 years of age, virtuous and beautiful, and not under five feet one 
inchinheight. 'These will immediately commence a course of educa- 
tion, under the direction “ of Mr. Hamilton, the females of his family, 
and assistants,” at the end of which their marriages will take place 
after the following manner :— 


‘* All the partners will assemble in the great hall, serving for church, the ladies on 
one side veiled, and in uniform dresses; the men also in the costume of the Hamil- 
tonian Society on the other, and after sermon and prayer to invoke the blessing of the 
Almighty, and to intreat him to arrange the marriages of these people, for their mutual 
happiness and their several good, the head partner, and the minister, assisted by the 
foremen of all the committees, will put the written names of the men in one box, and 
the written names of the girls in another. Then withdrawing to some distance from 
each other, the head partner (by the way we hear too much of this head partner, ) after 
mixing up the names of the men, will draw one out and proclaim italoud. The minister 
immediately draws out the name of a girl from his box, when the persons so called, come 
forward, and receiving their tickets or written names, immediately walk out of the 
church into the square or lawn appointed for that purpose. If content with the decision 
of heaven, for such it is conceived lots so drawn, indubitably are, they return and seat them- 
selves together in a certain part of the church, appointed for that purpose. If not 
contented with their lots they throw their tickets back into the boxes, whence they 
were severally drawn, and returning each to his and her former places among the 
candidates, their lots will be drawn over again, with the same ceremony, until all be 
content. Should the whole terminate, and yet one or more of the gentlemen not have 
found a mate, he or they return to the town establishment, and the supernumerary 
girls remain in the country, until the renewal of this ceremony to be appointed by the 
Society. 

It must be confessed this part of the plan has peculiar merit. When 
the youth of both sexes shall have given their grave attention to the. 
subject, they will at once perceive how infinitely superior it is to the 
mode which custom has hitherto ordained in such cases. It is incredible 
how much valuable time would be saved by this arrangement that is 
now spent in contriving and obtaining interviews, in writing letters and 
love sonnets, in long and earnest téte A téte conversations of no imagi- 
nable atility, in devising means to win the object of attraction, in 
meditating on the cruelty of guardians, or the obstacles, real and 
imaginary, opposed to the contemplated “ happy union.” We have 
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known this period protracted year after year, keeping the mind in a 
continual state of distraction, occupied with nothing but sighs, tears, 
smiles, doubts, fears, jealousics, anxieties, expectations, disappointment, 
hope, despair, and dead to every other object, of life, before the indis- 
soluble knot has been tied: whereas in Mr. Hamilton’s community the 
whole affair of introducing 500 couples into “ the holy estate of 
matrimony” is arranged and concluded in the twinkling of an eye. 

But it is the certainty that happiness will be the result of these 
marriages that strikes us as the consideration of the greatest importance. 
All enquiries respecting the habits, the dispositions, the favourite 
pursuits, the mental endowments, of the future bride or bridegroom, 
Mr. Hamilton considers altogether unnecessary, and in fact renders 
impracticable. The erring suggestions of what is called prudence, 
which cause so much hesitation and procrastination on the part of 
numerous bachelors and spinsters, are at once set aside for the decision 
of heaven. But we observe, that should some of the parties not be 
content, (and we can hardly imagine a greater instance of presumption,) 
there will be a second lottery for them. Is this correct? Will heaven 
change its purposes at the caprice of individuals? Supposing the lots 
drawn a second or a third time differ from the first, will they be equally 
in accordance with the will of heaven? We candidly avow our heresy 
on this point. 

The reader is now in possession of the principle features of this 
pamphlet. We do not think it necessary to take up his time in replying 
to the assertions, unsupported by any evidence, that government is 
necessarily hostile to Mr. Owen’s system, that it is subversive of all 
government, and of all religious institutions, or that Mr. Owen is the 
advocate of what Mr. Hamilton calls “ turn-the-world-upside-down 
principles.” 7 

Suffice it to say, that many of the members of the legislature are 
decidedly friendly to the new system; that government generally, 
although it will not support, will not throw any impediment in the way 
of a trial of an experiment of its practicability in this country; that it 
does not interfere with religious institutions, or with any form of 
worship, but simply requires that all who embrace it should be willing 
to act upon the precept—* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

We hope and trust the world will ere long be turned upside down: 
it has in fact long remained in an inverted position: that side which 
has hitherto been uppermost has been filled with wrong, and violence: 
error has assumed the mantle of truth; ignorance has been called 
knowledge ; the road to misery has been followed as the road to 
happiness; the powers and energies of human nature have been grossly 
misdirected ; we have ,in a moral sense, been walking on our heads— 
may we soon learn the use of our feet. 
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VARIETIES: 
LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Uroria.—We dare say our readers have frequently heard of Utopian schemes, Uto- 
pian notions, Utopian politics, &c. from persons who did not know very accurately the 
etymology of the adjeciive they used, and who were innocent of all acquaintance with 
the celebrated performance of Sir Thomas More. We have ourselves been guilty of 
this random sort of talking ; but it at length occurred to us, that it might be as well to 
look into the ‘‘ Utopia’’ itself, and see the mint where so many wonderful absurdities 
had been coined. A friend furnished us with the English translation, by Bishop Bur 
nett, which was printed by the Foulises at Glasgow, and is very neat and correct 
From the very commencement it was clear we were not pursuing the speculations of 
an ordinary mind ; but were moving among the visions, if they are visions, of exalted 
genius, in which the most beautiful moral landscapes, refreshed and illumined by the 
mild air and bright beams of philosophy, spreading on all sides like golden exhalations, 
rose before the mental eye, and made on the faucy impressions never to be erased. 

The description of Utopia commences in the beginning of the second book, with a 
sketch of the general appearance of the country, of the soils, towns, and inhabitants. 
The island, it appears, contained 54 cities, large, well built, and much resembling each 
other. From one of these cities to the next the distance was in no case more than a 
day’s journey to a pedestrian, so that every traveller had it in his power to rest at 
night in the city. Amaurot, the metropolis, lay nearly in the centre of the island ; 
and there all the deputies from the provincial senates, three from every city, as- 
sembled once a year, to consult together about the great business of the state. All 
the citizens submitted in turns to the exercise of rural labour; a portion of the popu- 
lation being draughted off every year from the cities to work in the fields, and an 
equal number, who had been called to the country the year before, returned to the 
towns. By this means the people never dwindled into effeminacy by perpetual con- 
finement, nor contracted those rugged manners which constant application to rustic 
labours is apt to generate. Among the Utopians, six out of the 24 hours were con- 
sumed in labour, three in the morning, and three in the afternoon ; eight were allotted 
to sleep ; and the remaining ten to reading and recreation.—Oriental Herald. 

Fasu1on.—W hat is the real cause, basis, progenitor of fashion? Indolence; the 
principle of imitation ; the greater facility there is in following than in leading ; de- 
fects in the thinking faculty ; want of the reasoning faculty ; want of sense ; want of 
consideration respecting ‘‘ the fitness of things.” 

When will man cease to be the slave of this tyrant? When he learns to reason 
and to think, to observe and to reason, to compare and conclude; and if we want to 
know why the versatile sex [which sex does the writer mean?] is peculiarly 
fashion’s slave, there is the auswer.—It is best, because it is best. 

Other people think so. It is easier to think from other people, than from one’s 
own head. ‘This is what is called opinion. The opinions of mankind are like their 
coats: they are made by another person, adopted, aad worn, and they become pro- 
perty. Mankind has no other opinions. One man in a million is capable of forming 
an opinion, a conclusion derived from evidence and deduced by reasoning. Others 
borrow it ; such is the mass of opinions.—London Mag. 

Gotpen Rute or tut Moperns.—‘‘ The perfection of art is the ruin of trade.” 
This is the maxim, the golden rule. No, the golden rule is—two and two make four. 
‘Sic fortis” Britannia ‘‘ crevit.”” ‘Two and two make four ; what is algebra? what are 
conic sections to this? This, the quintessence of arnhmetic, and algebra, and geo. 
metry, and fluxious, and morals, and politics.—TIbid. 
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Reasons acatnst Reronm.—Suffice it that improvement is reform, and therefore 
it is so laborious an undertaking. Whatever is, is best; and therefore it cannot be 
better. Our ancestors were wiser than ourselves, because they were older ; old age is 
always wise, because its beard is longer than that of youth. Nothing ought to be 
better than it is, supposing that were possible : if it could be better, it has not been 
best ; and we have been in the wrong, and we ought never to be in the wrong, or 
never to acknowledge it, which is the same thing.—Ibid. 

Inrant Scuoots.—There is something so artificial in a plan which removes a child 
of two or three years old from its parents’ care, and trains it after a system, and 
teaches it to follow a prescribed track, that the first impression is almost uniformly 
against them. We can also readily imagine, that a prejudice will exist against the 
supposed confinement and restraint to which the children are subjected. No one, 
however, will urge this who has been eye-witness of the cheerfulness which animates 
these infant prisons [why prisons ?]. Examination will soon prove, that all compassion 
on this head may be spared ; unless it be supposed that a quarrelsome, squalid animal, 
pining in a garret, or fighting in a street, is in a better condition, moral and physical, 
than when removed to an airy room, and taught at once to play without dispute or 
selfishness, and to learn all of good that its tender age is capable of. With regard, 
indeed, to the instruction given thus early, we do not value it very highly ; itisa sub- 
ordinate concern, though still no burthen ; but we do most highly value the moral 
superintendence and control, and are inclined to think that, if these schools become 
general in large towns, and if the plan on which they ars conducted becomes sufli- 
cieutly understood to find its way throughout the country, they may prove of consi- 
derable benefit to the lower (say poorer) orders. Itis natural to say that the parent 
is the proper guardian of the child, who should never be withdrawn from this its 
appointed protection ; and an interesting picture may be sketched of maternal assiduity 
and domestic tenderness, which it would be cruel to destroy. But, practically, what 
ais the fact? In the country, for more than half the year, the mothers are engaged in 
field work ; and the children, too young for the parochial school, are huddled together 
under the care of some old woman, who, because she is unfit for any other labour, is 
charitably supposed to be fit for this ; to which, however, she is in truth most of all 
unsuited, both in temper and accommodation. In towns, a thousand occupations em- 
ploy the mothers away from home during the greater part of the day, and the children 
are left under the nominal care of some neighbour or of an elder child, who is probably 
detained from school for that very purpose, at the age when instruction is most va- 
luable ; in many cases they are left to run wild, and become experienced thieves at 
six years old. Can we doubt their being happier, can we doubt their being better, 
under a gentle system of restraint, directed by a person fitted for the employment, 
and selected because so fitted ?—Quarterly Review. 

PrpantrY.—-A man who has been brought up among books, and is able to talk of 
nothing else, is 4 very indifferent companion, and what we call a pedant. But we 
should enlarge the title, and give it to every one that does not know how to think out 
of his profession, and particular way of life. What is a greater pedant than a mere 
manofthe town? Bar him the playhouses, a catalogue of the reigning beauties, and 
you strike him dumb. The military pedant always talks in a camp, and in storming 
towns, making lodgements, and fighting battles, from one end of the year to the other. 
Every thing he speaks smells of gunpowder ; if you take away his artillery from him, 
he has nota word to say for himself. The law pedant is perpetually putting cases, re- 
peating the transactions of Westminster Hall, wrangling with you upon the most in- 
different circumstances of life, and not to be convinced of the distance of a place, or 
of the most trivial point in conversation, but by dint of argument. The state pedant 
is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. If you mention either of the sovereigns of 
Europe, he talks very notably, but if you go out of the gazette, youdrop him. In 
short a mere courtier, @ mere soldier, a mere scholar, a mere anything, is an insipid 
pedantic character, and equally ridiculous.—-Spectator. 
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Tus Martine axvd THE Watn.— Daring my residence at Wilton,’’ says Mr, 
Bolton, the author of the Harmonia Ruralis, ‘‘ early one morning, I heard a noise from 
a couple of martins, who were jumping from tree to tree close to my dwelling. They 
made several attempts to get into a box or cage fixed against the house, which they 
had before occupied; but they always appeared to fly from it with the greates? dread, 
repeating those loud cries which first attracted my attention. Curiosity induced me to 
watch their movements. After some time a small wren flew away ; when the martins 
entered their cage, but their stay was short. Their diminutive adversary returned, 
and made them fly with the utmost precipitation. They continued manceuvring in this 
manner the whole day, and I believe the wren kept possession during the night. The 
following morning, on the wren’s quitting the cage, the martins immediately entered, 
and took possession of their mansion, which consisted of twigs of different sizes, and 
setting to work with more ingenuity than I thonght them capable of exerting, they soon 
succeeded in barricading their doors. The wren returned again, but could not re-enter. 
She made attempts to storm the works, but did not succeed. I will not presume to 
say (continues our author) that the martins followed our modern maxim, and carried 
with them a sufficiency of provision to maintain the siege ; or that they made use of 
the abstinence, which necessity sometimes, during a long and rigorous storm, might 
probably occasion ; but they persevered for two days to defend the entrance within the 
barricade, and the wren finding she could not force an entry, raised the siege, quitted 
her intentions, and left the martins, without further molestation, in quiet possession of 
their domicile.” 

Evaroration.—M. Ponillet, from experiments he has made, infers—ist, That, 
during the evaporation of perfectly pure water, no electricity is evolved,—2d, That 
when water contains certain alkalies in solution, electricity is evolved, which is vitre- 
ous for the apparatus, when the alkali is fixed, and resinous when the alkali is volatile, 
as ammonia.—Jam. Ed. Ph. Jour. 

Inisn Destirvrion.—Our argument on Irish landlords was broken in upon, or, 
more properly speaking, enforced by the following circumstances :—We perceived the 
living skeleton of an aged woman, on whom there was scarcely a single thread of covering, 
walking like a spectre from a cabin on the road side ; and when she had caught us with 
her eye, vanishing suddenly from our sight. I had seen youth in rags ; but I confess, 
I was not prepared to meet old age thus deplorably destitute. I did not think that any 
state of society, even the most barbarous, would suffer a female of 75 years, to exist in 
almost absolute nudity. My friend and myself could not resist the temptation of stop- 
ping here for some time, and enquiring into the circumstantes of the neighbouring pea- 
santry. All complained of high rents, and one man shewed us a demand of three 
pounds an acre for land, the produce of which may pay the tithe and the rent, but could 
not, from calculations we had made, leave the value of one farthing for the cultivator 
himself.—Excursions from Bandon, by a plain Englishman. 

Ecypr.—The population of Egypt is stated by Mengin at 2,514,400, which he as- 
certained from the returns made under the house-tax. Of this population, from 170,000 
to 200,000 are Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks ; the rest 
are chiefly Fellahs, a mixture of Arabs, Persians, Syrians, and Egyptians. They 
cultivate the fields, but live mostly in villages, where they keep bazars, and pursue 
various handicraft trades. The number of villages is 3475; of these nearly one-half 
are in Lower Egypt, where the population is very dense. Cairo, he estimates as con- 
taining 200,000 inhabitants; Alexandria, from 12,000 to 13,000, thongh it once was 
rated at 300,000. He reckons four inhabitants to each house in the provinces, and eight 
in Cairo and other towns. 

Langles states the population of this city to have been, in 1810, 263,700. 

Belzoni, who employed considerable numbers of the peasants in removing masses of 
sand, and raising heavy blocks of stone, and massy fragments in diiferent parts of 
Egypt, gives us a discouraging account on the whole of their character; yet he found 
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them soon willing to work, when they understood the value of money, and were assur- 
ed of being rewarded. He paid them two-pence, three-pence, or four-pence per day 
in general; and there is great reason to think they are a people very capable of im- 
provement, if well governed and better instructed. They are obliged to labour regu- 
larly, in order to raise the dates, maize, dourra, and lentils, which constitute their 
principal food at present, as it probably did that of their ancestors in earlier ages ; but 
the fruits of their labour are not secured to them, and little encouragement is given to 
ingenuity, or industry, in any department of production. The Pasha, not satisfied with 
the ancient land-tax, (called the miri,) has taken a large portion of the lands into his 
own possession, giving only a small pension, for their lives, to the Mamelukes, their 
Beys, and other proprietors, from whom he took them, and who had long held them as 
fiefs of the Grand Signior. Nor can any land-owner offer any land for sale, until the 
agents of the government have taken what it wants, at its own prices. Under such a 
tyrannical system, without any security for property, the peasants, and even proprie- 
tors, must be comparatively poor and miserable. 

NationaL Weattu.—There seems to be but three ways for a nation to acquire 
wealth: the first is by war, as the Romans did, in plundering their conquered neigh- 
bours—this is robbery ; the second by commerce, which is generally cheating ; the third 
by agriculture, the only honest way, wherein man receives a real increase of the seed 
thrown into the ground, ina kind of continual miracle, wrought by the hand of God in 
his favour, as a reward for his innocent life and virtuous industry.— Franklin. 

Servitupr.—No condition passes for servitude that is accompanied with great riches, 
with honours, and with the service of many inferiors. This is but a deception of the 
sight through a false medium ; for if a groom serve a gentleman in his chamber, that 
gentleman a lord, and that lord a prince ; the groom, the gentleman, and the lord, are 
as much servants one as the other; the circumstantial difference of the one’s getting 
only his bread and wages, the second a plentiful, and the third a superfluous estate, is 
no more intrinsical to this matter, than the difference between a plain, arich, and a 
gaudy livery. I do not say, that he who sells his whole time and his owa will for one 
hundred thousand, is not a wiser merchant than he who does it for one hundred pounds ; 
but I will swear they are both merchants, and that he is happier than both, who can 
live contentedly without selling that estate to which he was born.— Cowley. 

Arrican Cusrom.—tThe inhabitants of Falaba are bound by custom to give to the 
King three days’ labour in the year, one to sow his rice, another to weed, and a third 
to reap it. Major Laing, who was present on the morning of the sowing-day, gives 
us the following account :— 

‘* The King’s arrival on the spot was marked by repeated discharges of musketry, 
shouting, blowing of horns, and beating of drums, and by parties of horsemen galloping 
at full speed, and exhibiting almost matchless feats of dexterity. On a signal from 
the King, silence and order were restored; when the King’s fumo stepping forth, 
harangued the multitude at considerable length ; he exhorted them to work hard, and 
to water the ground with the sweat of their brows, as their King was so good to them 
he pointed to Falaba, the town in which they were all protected ; that town was built 
by the present King’s father ; he then pointed to three fat bulls that were tied under 
the shade of a cotton-tree, and were to be killed by the King for his people ; therefore, 
said he, those who can eat beef let them work. At the conclusion of the fumo’s 
speech the parties broke off, and in less than a quarter of an hour were arranged in 
order of work, and with a degree of method which actually astonished me. They were 
drawn up in two lines, the first consisting of about 500 people, and the second of 
perhaps more than 2,000 ; the duty of the first line was to scatter the seed, and of the 
second to cover it with the hoe ; in this manner they advanced regularly, and with 
such rapidity, that the work appeared more like magic than human performance ; the 
music of the Jelle-men, without whose presence and cheering song nothing is effected, 
either in work, festivity, or war, accompanied the labourers iu their toil. 
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Inrquatity.—There are miseries which wring the very heart; some want even 
food ; they dread the winter: others eat forced fruits ; artificial heats change the earth 
and seasons, to please their palates. I have known citizens, because grown rich, so 
execrably dainty, as to swallow at a morsel the nourishment of a hundred families: 
great are they who can behave well in these extremities ; let me be nor happy nor 
unhappy ; that is, neither rich nor poor; I take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity,— 
Bruyere. 

IxconsisteNcy.—The best of men appear sometimes to be strange compounds of 
contradictory qualities ; and, were the accidental oversights and folly of the wisest 
man, the failings and imperfections of a religious man, the hasty acts and passionate 
words of a meek man—were they to rise up in judgment against them, and an ill- 
natured judge be suffered to mark, in this manner, what has been done amiss, what 
character so unexceptionable as to be able to stand before him ?—Sterne. 

Lirr.—There is a time which precedes reason, when, like other animals, we live by 
instinct alone, of which the memory retains no vestiges, There is a second term, 
when reason discovers itself, when it is formed, and might act, if it were not hood- 
winked as it were, and manacled by vices of the constitution, and a chain of passions 
which succeed one another, till the third and last age: reason then being in its full 
force, naturally should assert its dignity, and control the appetites ; but it is impaired 
and benumbed by years, sickness, and pains, and shattered by the disorder of the 
declining machine : yet these years, with their several imperfections, constitute the life 
of man.— Bruyere. 

Ants.—The ants are acquainted with labours, combats, I was about to say, pleasures ; 
they possess signs which are of use to them as a language, give proof of their affection 
for each other, and of devotedness for their colony, and take care of the females and 
their little ones. These are well-known traits of civilization ; and if ants were only the 
size of beavers, we should think we could not sufficiently admire them.—Huber. 

Gymnastics oF THE Fattow Ants.—I visited, one day, one of their ant-hills, 
exposed to the sun and sheltered from the north; the ants were heaped one upon 
another in great numbers, and appeared to enjoy the temperature on the surface of the 
nest ; none of them were at work. This immense multitude of insects presented the 
appearance of a liquid in the state of ebullition, upon which the eye had some difficulty 
in resting; but when I examined the conduct of each ant, I saw them approach each 
other, moving their antenne with astonishing rapidity. With slight movements of 
their fore-feet they patted the lateral part of the head of the other ants. After these 
first gestures, which resembled caresses, they were observed to raise themselves upon 
their hind legs by pairs, struggle together, seize each other by a mandible, foot, or 
antenna, and then immediately relax their hold to recommence the attack. They 
fastened on the thorax or abdomen, embraced and overthrew each other, then raised 
themselves by turns, taking their revenge without producing any mischief. They did 
not spurt forth their venom, as in their combats, nor retain their adversary with that 
obstinacy which we observe in their serious quarrels. They presently abandoned the 
ants they had seized, and endeavoured to lay hold of others. I saw some who were so 
eager in these exercises, that they pursued successively several workers, and struggled 
with them a few moments, the combat only terminating, when the least animated, 
having overthrown his antagonist, succeeded in escaping and hiding in one of the 
galleries.—Ibid. 

Diseases oF Ants.—I have noticed one disease extremely singular. The indivi- 
duals who are attacked, lose the power of advancing in a straight line; they cannot 
proceed but by turning in a very confined circle, and always in the same direction. 
A female that was enclosed in one of my sand-boxes, was suddenly seized in this way : 
she described a circle of an inch in diameter, making about a thousand turns each 
hour. She turned constantly during seven days, and when I visited her in the night, 
I saw her engaged in the same practice. I gave her some honey, of which, I have 
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every reason to believe, she partook. I once discovered these labourers performing 
these evolutions ; one of them still possessed the faculty of occasionally moving in a 
straight line. I took it up and placed it on my hand; it continued its gyrations, 
stopped a moment to taste some honey, and recommenced its circular journey. The 
second labourer, which was of the ash-coloured species, had one of his antenne cut ; 
it however escaped before I had made upon it the experiment I proposed. The 
third labourer, belonging to the Fallow Ants, had suffered no external injury.—Ibid. 

Arrrcrion oy Ants ron tnerr Compantons.—The affection between members 
constituting one and the same family is, without doubt, the just basis for harmony and 
public good. Even were we not accustomed to regard the actions of insects as me- 
chanical, we could not possibly explain the order so conspicuous among bees and ants, 
without supposing them endowed with an attachment to their fraternity, which inspires 
them with that great zeal for the well-being of the colony, with that attention and that 
devotedness, of which they offer striking examples every instant of their lives. With 
us, intimacy results from some decided preference; with them, this affection has 
nothing exclusive, offering rather an idea of the patriotism which accords with repub- 
lican states. Their friendship is never destroyed by the shock of contending passions ; 
there is not to be found amongst them either hatred, rivalry, or dissension, What 
individual is not acquainted with the devotedness of bees for their republic! The fe- 
males, even of the larger animals, do not defend their little ones with more spirit and 
ebstinacy. Ants yield in no respect to bees. Thus the great secret of the harmony 
we admire in these republics rests in their reciprocal affection.—Ibid. 

Siz or Ant-nitis.—In perusing the travels of M. Malouet, in the forests of Guy- 
ana, we shall be speedily convinced that ants are not always, even to man, contemp- 
tible enemies. We have reason to be thankful that those of our own country are so 
innocent, and that nature has reduced them to such different dimensions. ‘I crossed 
the river,” he says, ‘‘ with M. de Prefontaine, for the purpose of visiting the woods. 
in the midst of a savannah, extending beyond the visible horizon, I observed a hil- 
lock, which had the appearance of being the work of man. He told me it was an ant- 
hill. ‘ What! said I, ‘is that immense structure the work of an insignificant insect ? 
He proposed to take me, not to the ant-hill, where we should have been devoured, 
but towards the route of the labourers. In drawing near the wood we saw several co- 
lumns of these insects; some were going to, others returning from, the forest, carry- 
ing pieces of leaves, different seeds, and roots. These black ants were of the largest 
species ; but I had no desire to take a close survey of them. Their habitation, to 
which I approached within 40 paces, appeared to be from 15 to 20 feet high, and 
from 30 to 40 broad ; its form was that of a pyramid, truncated at one-third of its 
height. From M. de F. I learned, that when a native had the misfortune to meet one 
of these dreaded fortresses in turning up the earth, he was obliged to abandon his es- 
tablishment, provided he could not lay a regular siege to it. This circumstance oc- 
curred to him on his first encampment at Kouron ; he then encamped at a little dis- 
tance, but shortly perceived a hillock like that of dry wood, and when he had fired 
it in several places, he attacked the ant-hill with cannon. The shaking of the earth, 
and the bursting forth of the flames, left the enemy no means of escape, for they were 
obliged to traverse, in their retreat, the trench filled with matter in a state of com- 


bustion.’’—Ibid, 








The limits of this work will in future consist of 32, instead of 24 pages, as announced in 
the prospectus. 

A press of matter has induced us to give, with this our first number, more, by an addi- 
tional half-sheet, thar was contemplated. 
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